M n, archltolosy , h as well as th« most ! nflu f"^ aI 

54 n i the most thorough, as )atcI . in his 1970s 

z&zfaz t %% 

sfurther,n 
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2 The genealogy of auditory-sonorous 
power and resistance 


Surveillance and discipline: panoptic or panauditory power? 

Continuing our journey in Foucault’s intellectual history, we now reach the 
1970s. The period marks Foucault’s introduction of the genealogical 
approach to history, where the issue of power and its articulation with 
knowledge really occupies the center. Again, we will mostly have to restrain 
from entering into any broad discussions on the general lines of Foucault’s 
thinking, but will instead keep on following the development of the 
“auditory-sonorous.” 

Without doubt, the most generally known idea in Foucault’s 1970s work 
and probably in his anme taken as a whole, is the Panopticon i e the 
general scheme of surveillance and disciplinary power, Foucault elaborated 
this on a variety of occasions, e.g. in his early 1970s College de France 
lectures, but the idea became generally known and highly influential through 
DiscipUne and Punish (originally published in 1975), British philosopher 
Jeremy Benlham introduced the concept, first in 1787, in a series of letters. 
These provide the key textual source for Foucault, out of which he develops 
of panopticism as the general scheme of modem disciplinary 

WS , read * n ! ts entire len 8 th ’ Bentham's title for his invention 
ion (e CX j? ain f ^ at ls not about the design of some particular institut- 
p r 8 t V prison )’ k ut indeed, about the general model of surveillance- 
persons- 6 an ^ num b er °f different social contexts, and groups 


panoptjeQH 0 r the Inspection-House: Containing the Idea of a New 
which*P Construct ‘ on Applicable to Any Sort of Establishment, in 

an/ • Fersons °f Any Description are to Be Kept Under Inspection; 
Work n H PaniCUlar t0 ^ en ^ enl i ar y-Houses, Prisons, Houses of Industry, 
Mad r USeS ’ Poor - H °uses, Lazarettos, Manufactories, Hospitals, 
th P D H ° USes ’ and Schools: with a Plan of Management Adapted to 
Principle; in a Series of Letters. 

(Bentham 1995, my emphasis) 





r an d resistance 

neg'<^ * auJiMry ' S ""°Tl 0 , the creation of the illusion of 
56 • J ^nntinuous surveillance, o jn Bent ham s invention. 

The generalized, is the can note, first of all, his 

beingUn [urn 10 Foucault’s interpreta “?. 0 ’ tic-visual’’ in the functioning 
When we tu ^ centrality of the P im p 0 rtant role of mvi- 

slr0 " g e "? a h r ltus. Not only does Fouca “ jon of be i ng seen all the time by 
of this a PP® | f the experience or puts forth the much 

f "zftt ^mains itself **that we are dealing with 

aud exclusively, based on optics and 

a form ot powci 
visibility: 

.. ■, that all is seen all the time, but 

panopticon means two thing , exercise d is never anything but an 

it means also that al'he po^rth a sj*e’ . ^ ^ ^ Qf ^ 

“T which is shed 

ently on all the peopie on which ,t . cxerc^ ^ ^ my emphasis) 


The Panopticon, the general scheme of disoplmary power, works only 
Id purely through the optics and visibility: by dlummaung, by gtvmg 
visibility. Apparently, we could draw the concluston that the gaze and the 
seeing are also the acts that make things visible and cast light, so they 
can then show themselves. There is a circularity at play between sight, 
seeing, and the visibility of things. And it is by these circular, visible-optic, 
and immaterial means, that the panoptic apparatus produces its most 
pervasive effect, which is not the detection of some transgression, but 
the production and maintenance of individuality as such. We should 
observe that the panoptic, individualizing gaze is also spatial, or spatializing 
in a determinate sense, so that in its activity, two elementary operations 
are somewhat inseparable: first, individualizing living beings, i.e. replacing 
diffused and dissolute masses, crowds, and multitudes with a plurality 
of distinctive individualities; and second, inserting each and every 
living body in a fixed place, at determinate spatial coordinates, and juxta¬ 
posing them alongside others in a homogenous space (Foucault 1979: 
143, 151-2, 170, 187, 195-7, 200-3, 216-17; 2003: 77-9; 2001b: 190-207; 
1997b: 215). 

^ * isual °P eration of division does not stop at the detachment 
orsub j ccls - ]t proceeds, further on, into 
"f J?®* ° f their forc£s a "d capacities, of their 
1X1ETS t "T ~ of ^ acts, of everything, into 
. di * ipli " a —W-he- the Mquen- 

*nm ^ ™ b " lha ‘ optimal in 

Hon of a particular rnullHn <Xr "iT H “ parlicular lask ’ in the produc- 
whjch the l n0rm ls ^unerated as a model 

«in be compared. Everywhere, in 
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. ns , mental institutions, schools, and factories, the same optic-visual 
pI1 hntq U es are at work, taking charge of bodies, making them docile and 
teC ^ , increasing their useful force, training and exercising them, etc. (ibid.: 

!] 5 ' 2004a: 59). 

F ucault’s argument on the general panopticism of modern society can be 
? as a critical statement toward Guy Debord’s diagnosis, according 
^ which the modern society is essentially a society of the spectacle. 

10 ert heless, just like Debord’s “spectacle,” so also Foucault’s Panopticon is 
^ form of power that is fundamentally visual-optic in nature. In both cases, 

8 ' sight that objectifies, individualizes, divides, separates, and isolates 
fnebord 1999: 17, 110; Foucault 1979; 143-4, 151-2, 177, 187, 195-7, 
200-3, 214, 217; 2001b: 190-207). 

In Foucault’s view, the “auditory-sonorous” is absent from the function- 
a of the panoptic apparatus. However, when we return to Bentham’s 
original presentation of his scheme, we can see that this is not the case. 
Bentham does give a role to sound and auditory perception, with a special 
sound-conducting and amplifying instrument, the tin-tubes passing from the 
inspector’s lodge into the rooms of each inmate: 

Complaints from the sick might be received the instant the cause of the 
complaint, real or imaginary, occurred [ ... ] Here the use of the tin 
speaking-tubes would be seen again, in the means they would afford 
to the patient, though he were equal to no more than a whisper , of con¬ 
veying to the lodge the most immediate notice of his wants [ ... ] 

(Bentham 1995; Letter XX, my emphasis) 

One function of sound and hearing is the crucial one of providing up-to- 
date knowledge about the individuals under inspection, about their changing 
conditions, their needs, and wishes. With the help of the proper apparatus 
(i.e. the tubes), the inspector hears even the faintest whisper of the inmates. 
This acoustic/auditory generation of knowledge is quite economic; 
it requires only a minimal expenditure of force and strength from both the 
subject (the inspector), and from the object (the inmate). Moreover, 
the surveillance can in this manner make use of the speed of sound: the 
production of knowledge is accomplished instantly, so that any change 
in the conditions is detected almost immediately, with the minimum 
of temporal delay. Also, the auditory surveillance makes the inspector as 
independent as possible from the limits of physical location, and from the 
distances in space. In a way, the ear and the movement of sound inspires 
ihe dream of knowledge, which is regardless of physical obstacles, and 
without any gaps or delays. 

Furthermore, Bentham planned to use sound, and the conductive 
channels, also in the other direction, i.e. in the emission of commands 
a nd orders, through which the inspectors act upon those who are 
institutionalized; 



, ,,f a „0orrsonommpo^rmtmm tt m' 

58 a /exertion of voice that might otherwise be 

To save tin- one prisoner from knowing that the inspector 

necessary, and P ^ () (/isul , l(r , a small tin tube might 

vos occupied b) ^ . or ' s )odge , passing across the area, 

reach from each » ^ ^ correspon d cn t window of the lodge. By 

a l?of"hi implement, the slightest whisper of the one might be heard 
r S fiZ I in all the cases, where directions, given verbally and at 
fdislan* a esufficien., ihese tubes will be found of use. They.will save, 
nn he one hand, the exertion of voice it would require, on the part of 
the instructor, to communicate instruction to the workmen without 

quitting his central station in the lodge [... ] 

4 ® rihirl • Letter II. mv emnhac c\ 


The speed of sound is applied to emancipatejhe inspector—and the manner 
in which he/she appears for the inmates-as much as possible from the 
limits of the solid body, from the limits of both space (distance and the need 
of physical displacement) and time (the non-simultaneity, the deferral 
and delay). To borrow Paul Virilio’s terms, we could say that Bentham has 
designed an auditory-acoustic machine of speed and lightness, appropriat¬ 
ing the speed of sound to eliminate the gravity of the body together with 
the obstacles of spatio-temporal distance. Through the application 
of the "auditory-sonorous,” this machine detaches surveillance from the 
physical-geographical space, and strives toward the “real-timeness” of 
the simultaneous instant (see, e.g., Virilio 1998, 2003). 

Through her/his ears, and the “machinated” voices, the inspector can 
appear as if present everywhere at the same time. Could we not say that 
in Benthams scheme, what is produced is a panauditory experience, 
or illusion of omnipresence ?' It is the fantasy of being constantly heard by 
the all-hearing ear, of being in constant audibility, and of being addressed 
by a commanding or reproaching voice that cannot be escaped. Should we 
not acknowledge this panauditory impression, if we want to understand 
the working of the surveillance machine? 

It is this panauditory experience/illusion that is supposed to produce the 
actual disciplinary effect, and it is also one that distinguishes Bentham’s 
modem invention from the ancient listening apparatus called the ear of 
Dionysius (a cave named after the tyrant of Sicily, located in Syracuse and 
possibly used as a prison once) (see Schafer 2003; Schmidt 2003): 


I hope no critic of more learning than candour will do an inspection- 
house so much injustice as to compare it to Dionysius’ ear. The 
object of that contrivance was, to know what prisoners said without 
• C *, r sus P ect ’ n S any such thing. The object of the inspection principle 

assured lha/ f ‘ S l ° ma ^ e ^ em not on ^ sus P ect . but be 

T ' f ,hey f “ k "° m mn ,hou * h ">«> should no, 

•he case. Detect , s , he objecl of the first: prevention, that of 
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the latter. In the former ease the ruling person is a spy in ,, , 
a monitor. 5py - ln latter he is 

(Bentham 1995: Letter XXI, my emphasis- to c 
briefly mentions the ear of Dionysius, albeit in * Fouca uK 

context, pointing out that what it does nor . hat dlff erent 
entice subjects to speak; see Foucault 

Foucault is not ignorant of the fact that the tin tubes figure in r,„,i, ■ 

scheme. Yet, he only briefly mentions this fact without realty ™mT,t 
any relevance, or even flopping to ponder the possible significance of fhis 
Michelle Perrot points out the issue in a discussion (in 1977); however 
this is an initiative to which Foucault does not respond. (Ibid.: 197-8- to 
compare, we can find reflections on hearing, listening, and surveillance 
in Barthes [1982: 217-20], although not referring to Bentham? or "S 
panopticon.) 

When it comes to Foucault’s explicit grounds for his almost complete 
omission of the issue of sound and hearing, all we find is a footnote in 
Discipline and Punish, in which he mentions that Bentham later expressed 
some hesitations about the usefulness of the tin tubes: 


In his first version of the Panopticon, Bentham had also imagined 
an acoustic surveillance, operated by means of pipes leading from 
the cells to the central tower. In the Postscript he abandons the 
idea, perhaps because he could not introduce into it the principle of 
dissymmetry and prevent the prisoners from hearing the inspector 
as well as the inspector hearing them. 

(Foucault 1979: 317, note 3, my emphasis) 


In the end, Foucault is reluctant to give up on his characterization of 
surveillance as eye of power (Foucault 2001b: 190-207). However, as we saw, 


the fact still remains that in his original design Bentham reflected on the 
uses of the ear, audition, and listening, and their related technologies. It also 
remains the case that even if Bentham might have also expressed some 
hesitations later, the design of the acoustic/auditory surveillance had already 
been made and presented in its details, so that it was already undeniably a 
part not only of Bentham’s work, but also of the history of strategies 
and technologies of surveillance. Can we really assume that a posterior 
remark could, as if retroactively, erase the significance, and the effect into 
the forms of power, exercised by the invention already made and presented? 
Such an assumption is rather anachronistic, and if anything, it is hardly 
consistent with Foucault’s overt, genealogical approach to historical analysis 


(see Foucault 2001a: 1004-24). , 

From the basis of reading Bentham’s text, it is difficult to see exact y w y 
the principle of dissymmetry could not function in the acoustic sys em 
of surveillance. Besides, after Bentham, there are ot er exa 
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» JlKl ‘’ , wmme ,rical listening used in surveillance (cf. Szendy 

such techniques Of dissymm^ ^ whethe r the “symmetry-thesis” is a ’ 
1007 ■ , ’- 9, ' / l, F ouca 0 |. himself ("perhaps because he [Bentham] could no, 
assumption of Fouo of dissymm etry ). Foucaults argu ment 

introduce into 11 H 

remains somewhat o exc | usive emphasis on the “optic-visual " 

a C 2 S aSn« of other sensory modalities in his dtscussion of surveillanc^ 
“ Tim nression that there is an underlying presumptton at work 

can leave the P™ [0 which vis j 0 „ is by some sort of “natural," 

“ ^tooncaf necessity the unique sense of surveillance, whereas hearing 
‘ ra ^ X eXded. This is a vanan, of the right of origin argument 
L”dv discovered before in The Birth of the Clinic, and discussed in 
Part I in detail In assuming a trans-historical subject of perception and 
experience (with its different faculties), set beyond the productive nexus of 
power, the argument coheres neither with Foucault’s archaeological, 
nor with his genealogical, approach (cf. Schmidt 2003, Schafer 2003). 

However, Bentham’s original presentation of his scheme can also be read 
in order to contest such an exclusion of the “auditory-sonorous.” We 
also know that in Foucault’s earlier work from the 1960s we find various 
openings for such a challenge, and for thinking of power and knowledge in a 
manner that grants sound and hearing a role. Against this background, 
Foucault’s omission of the issue of auditory surveillance is all the more 
surprising. There is some potential in Foucault’s thinking there, which 
is left unrealized. Below, we will take some distance from the reading of 
Foucault's body of texts, and elaborate on one possible manner of realizing 
that potential. 


Panauditory surveillance and its fragility: “A King Listens” 

To further clarify what such an auditory surveillance can mean, I suggest we 
discuss a piece of fictive literature, setting it in relation to the problematic 
outlined above. The text is Italo Calvino’s story entitled “A King Listens.” 
As we will find out, this story has utmost relevance as a depiction of 
auditory perception and surveillance “from the inside,” from the perspective 
of the surveying agent. 2 

Throughout the story, Calvino (1988) consistently uses the second person 
singular pronoun, which makes it difficult for the reader to remain detached 
from the position of the surveying king depicted. This strengthens the 
impression that the story is about surveillance, about the surveying subject 

a mS'°\ aS SUCh ’ fr ° m lhe relive of this subject; not about 
than ™ ™ he r T? d ’ llterary First ofal1 ' the king. m aybe more 

Ini "'™ “ 10 °" e panicu,ar pla “ in the P a,ace at the cen,er 

° r,he *** and *> * awe 
center tmo the surroundings without having to move 
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physically. a11 the king can do > really, is listen. The activitv n f c • 

Lzing. of °P nc surveillance, would require some movem*. / f eing ’ of 
displacement of the body. In the task of surveillance without Sar hySiCa ' 
■he king Wmself has become “all-ear," almost nothing bu, a giant jar S 
is connected to and continuing in the surrounding space (ibid.): “ h 

The palace is all whorls, lobes: it is a great ear, whose anatomy 
and architecture trade names and functions: pavilions ducts sheHs 
labyrinths. You are crouched at the bottom, in the innermost zone of 
the palace-ear, of your own ear, the palace is the ear of the king. 

(Ibid.: 38, my emphasis.) 

The story is also quite explicit when it comes to the particular manner of 
listening, the listening activity, which is practiced by the gigantic ear It 
is worth noting that the surveying subject does not simply hear the sounds 
coming from the atmosphere. She would not be satisfied in being merely 
a passive receptor for the multiple acoustic vibrations and flows of sound. 
Instead, it is essential that the listening at issue is characterized in terms of 
activity, and to be more precise, of a political activity, a practicing of power. 
The ear aims to survey its environment, to detect signs of either the normal 
continuation of order, or optionally, of rebellion and disorder. 

At first, the story emphasizes that the king’s activity of listening, together 
with the related art and technique, is one of individualizing and distin¬ 
guishing sounds, brought to such perfection that she/he is able to 
differentiate even the most confused and ephemeral sounds: 

For you the days are a succession of sounds, some distinct, some 
almost imperceptible; you have learned to distinguish them , to evaluate 
their provenance and their distance ; you know their order, you know 
how long the pauses last: you are already awaiting every resonance 
or creak or clink that is about to reach your tympanum; you antici¬ 
pate it in your imagination; if it is late in being produced, you grow 
impatient. 

(Ibid.: 37-8, my emphasis) 

The differentiating activity is also spatialization of a kind. The surveying ear 
listens by locating, or emplacement at determinate points in space. The 
ear evaluates the distance, the direction, and the place of the origin of 
the sounds: 


locating every shuffle, every cough at a point in space, imagining walls 
around each acoustical sign , ceilings, pavements, giving form to the void 
in which the sounds spread and to the obstacles they encounter [ ... ] 
The palace is a construction of sounds that expands one moment and 
contracts the next, tightens like a tangle of chains. You can move 


, efa ^o^orous^r m dr eSi smce 

6 , t y genealogy ^ , oca !i:ing creaks, clangs, curses, pursu -- 

****2 '^tfes. gambles, gurgles. (Ibid ; 42-3, my emphasis) 
ing bream- 

• of listening and the formation of auditory 
u. t should note .ha. ^ > c "" ^ n0 , possess such capacities that are related 
as depict^ the sense of heanng. m the theorettcal 

.ha ear (already d.scussed on various 
hinao se..i"S of ear has learnt lo distinguish and to localize 

occasions)- The sorv '^ n f “ The ear is also able lo pursue or trace the 
determinate points injp js ponrayed as an activity of the ear, 

sounds back to their on». <• . ® jtself a nd grasps, instead of passively 

ofauditon ,rce T -h S ,. other - (ibid, 38, 42-3).’ 
uniting to be seized and pe ^ c|ose t0 medical auscultation, as it 
This account oM of Foucaults "Message or Noise?" and 

"as discussed in Fa • a|s0 when jt com es to the centrality 

Uennecs treatise Hcrinhering auditory signs. The acoustic surveillance, 
of interpretation. ^ confused auditory material, the ambient 

in ihe sion, uorls pirst. this can be best characterized 

activity of listening is a pers,stent 
as mm* nr. as » t0 the ir sources and to determine their 

ZZ JZX. indexical signs of the continuity of the regime, 
of the Luritv of the territory, and obedience to the commands, or alter- 
nativelv, of dangere and threats. e.g. of rebellion and revolution. Or, 
,he suneillance can proceed along a mimetic path, searching for similitudes 
between the acoustic and the political order/disorder: 

If the sounds are repeated in the customary order, at the proper inter¬ 
vals. you can be reassured, your reign is in no danger: for the moment, 
for this hour, for this day still (ibid.: 37) [ ... ] Your anxiety is not 
allayed, until the thread of hearing is knotted again, until the weft 
of thoroughly familiar sounds is mended at the place where a gap 
seemed to have opened (ibid.: 38) f... ] STOP raving. Everything heard 
moving in the palace corresponds precisely to the rules you have laid 
down [ ... ] The situation is in your grip; nothing eludes your will or 
your control. Even the frog that croaks in the basis, even the uproar 
of the children playing blind-man’s-buff, even the old chamberlain’s 
sprawl down the stairs: everything corresponds to your plan, everything 
has been thought out by you, decided, pondered before it became 
audible to your ear. Not even a fly buzzes here if you do not wish it. 

(Ibid.: 45.) 

“ or j enta tion, the story’s account of listening is similar to 
(m2: , 2,7 - 20 > calls Um. exercised by a “center 
’ m Service defending the security of a territory against 
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. , enemies. Barthes suggests that if there is a particular “organ” or 
potent {hat is well suited for the task of simultaneous, constant and 
“ faCUlty ting surveillance, for catching every passing index of movement 
a H' pen mer of the surrounding space, it is the ear and audition, rather 
in any C eye and sight. This alert-listening is common to both animals 
than tne a n beings. For Barthes as well, the listening in question is under¬ 
and h un1 an act ivity of selection, one that is set in a relation of tension 
stood as p0Sed { y ) immersive openness of the ear and audition. To 
vvith 1 the point: hearing and listening were shown to have their positive 

reiterat£ orradv in Jeremy Bentham’s design of the scheme of the inspection 
function airta , 

h ° USe ing to Calvino’s story, the mimetic and indexical listening runs 
^difficulties. The listening subject can never be absolutely certain, 
int ° h r even the most familiar, predictable, and regularly ordered sounds 
whetne^ ^ s j gns Q f a coup d'etat already made. The indexical listening 

a nds°in ambivalence between the signs of security, death, and danger: 

From the faintest due you can derive an augury of your fate [ ... ] 
perhaps the threat comes more from the silences than from the sounds 
r ] Perhaps danger lurks in regularity itself [ ... ] The regular 
unfolding of palace life is a sign that the coup has taken place, a new 
king sits on a new throne, your sentence has been pronounced and it 
is so irrevocable that there is no need to carry it ouUn a hurry ^ 

in its obsessive desire to survey, to make the whole environment diaphanous, 
the listening is not satisfied with the mere grasping of indexes. Instead^ 
Calvino's story demonstrates how the listening activity can never really be 
satisfied with any one modality of interpretation, or in any one genre o 
auditory signs. Auditory surveillance is set in a constant, restless movemen 
oftransference from one modal,,y and genre to the next. When, the* 
of indexical determination ends up in indccis.on and anxiety <he " fa 
from giving up the striving after certainty, u already shifting tc.another 
modality of interpretative listening, that of deciphering symbol and 
messages: “From every shard of sound you conttnue to gather^ 
information, clues, as if in this city all those who play or sing or P^ond.sks 
wanted only to transmit precise, unequivocal messages y ( 

Again, we discover a parallel with Barthes, what happem is 
first becomes an activity of capturing an un er ’ nQ | onger with 
strict sense, an activity operating with sl ® nl .go,- 217 220-3). In 
the “natural” coincidences of indexes (Barthes ^ noise, or 

our story, for this sort of listening, there is no su messages that 

“bare sound,” but only potential communX “o ,wd. Iftta car 
must be clarified, and codes of sigm c n ^ djstinctive phonetic units, 
is sharp enough, the noise should g P 


, *«. and narratives. Or, the ambtent noise .s replaced 

» .*r r;rr;"; 

after the other, P - 7 Js someon e forming letters, words? 

* ,ra " S ' a ' C „e want to communicate with you, does he have urgent 
m to you’ Try the simplest key: one rap, a; two raps, b [ ... ] 
H'Z raps follow one Another with regularity they must form a word, 

3 scntence ' (Calvino 1988: 46-7 ^ 


The attempt to turn the sounds into speech, and to decipher their meaning 
through codes of language, turn out to be disappointing as well. The listener 
can attain no certainty, and cannot decide whether the sounds form a 
sentence with a reassuring sense, or the opposite: 

And now you would already like to impose on the bare drip of sounds . 
your desire for reassuring words: “Your Majesty ... we ... your loyal 
subjects ... will foil al! plots ... long life ...” Is this what they are saying 
to you? Is this what you manage to decipher, trying to apply all con¬ 
ceivable codes ? No, nothing of the sort comes out. If anything, 
the message that emerges is entirely different , more on the order of: 
“Bastard dog usurper ... vengeance ... you will be overthrown ...” 

(ibid, my emphasis) 


When one attempt fails, the surveying ear relocates its hope in another 
semiotic system. If she is not dealing with speech at all, perhaps the sounds 
could be from a musical phrase, or then perhaps a message encrypted in yet 
some other type of language: 


Or try Morse, make an effort to distinguish short sounds and long 
sounds [... J At times it seems to you that the transmitted message has 
a rhythm, as in a musical phrase: this would also prove a wish to attract 
your attention; to communicate, to speak to you [ ... ] But this is not 
enough for you [... ] 

(ibid) 


As we have found out, the panauditory surveillance is not without obstacles 

listenintTitself *Vtm lha * ^ S ° '° Speak ’ imnlancnt t0 the practice of 
o he m0 l St °^ the * istener —carried away by the panau- 

wf^d Um u e ? 8 ~ beCOmeS det3Ched fr ° m ,he S ° Hd > P^ sical 

obJ™ th :;fe n :t, 0f " place - Fi » a “* for the panauditory 

0Utside ’ -self and 

naecided. The desire to survey, and to rule the 
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. . a mbient space, paradoxically, immerses the listening subject in the 

aco'U environment: 

th e signals that reach you warn you perhaps of a danger buried in your 
0 wn interior [..• 1 

(ibid.: 43, my emphasis) 

You are not convinced? You want absolute proof that what you hear 
comes from within you, not from outside? [ ... ] 

(ibid.: 49) 

Are VO u no longer able to tell the uproar outside from that inside the 
palace ? Perhaps there is no longer an inside and an outside [ ... ] 

(ibid.: 59, my emphasis) 

The body of the listener is threatened with the loss of its solidity and weight. 
This is, in a way, both the advantage, as well as the price to pay, of the 
panauditory omnipresence. Being “all ear,” the body of the inspector, 
but also her self, her personality, is spread out and becomes dispersed into 
the environment, becoming itself just like sound: “now your person is spread 
out through this dark, alien residence that speaks to you in riddle ” (ibid.: 43, 
my emphasis). 

The perfection of surveillance and the total loss of power, the dispersal 
of the surveying subject as such, are indeed very proximate, almost like 
the two sides of the same coin. The question is posed in the story as 
to whether the incessant quest to know and to grasp everything, to hear 
everything continuously, immediately, in every detail, is in the end a self¬ 
destructive endeavor, inevitably turning against itself, and bringing about 
its own defeat: 

But perhaps you have never been so close to losing everything as you 
are now, when you think you have everything in your grip. The 
responsibility of conceiving the palace in its every detail, of containing 
it in your mind, subjects you to an exhausting strain. The obstinacy 
on which power is based is never so fragile as in the moment of its 
triumph.” 

(Ibid.: 45, my emphasis.) 


Through our reading of Calvino’s story of the listening king, we have 
explored one possible way of elaborating further the idea of panauditory 
surveillance. We proceeded from the point at which Foucault himselt 
stopped. We have seen how auditory perception can be articulated into the 
functioning of surveillance, but also, that this auditory-sonorous P°wer 
has its own points of vulnerability and fragility, i.e. its immanent points 

resistance. 


Scvu>Wv , confession, and the sensuahzanon of power 

' , ™„,r 3 l issues in Foucault's 1970s think,ng. in which context 

Oncofthcniosicen ^ _ auditoo ,^ onorous .“ is sexuality, confession, and 

he “ C I ll P r in the first part of this book, we noted that Foucault sets 
pastoral pone. of .. confessioI ," as a phonocentric regime, already i n 

i?60s“Introduction" to Jean-Jacqucs Rousseau’s Dialogue s . When 
RucauII returns to this theme, in the 1970s, we find no references to h.s 
own earlier treatment of Rousseau. Moreover, to compare, while we do find 
a number of scattered, somewhat brief references to Rousseau in Foucault’s 
work from the 1970s, among these there is no comparable, detailed treat¬ 
ment on Rousseau’s thinking. Now, the issues of confession and pastoral 
power are not developed explicitly in relation to Rousseau (see Foucault 
2001a: 876, 1458; 2001b: 185, 195-6, 302, 538, 599, 653-4, 677, 1005-6, 
J541, 1597). 

In a discussion from 1977, published with the title “The Eye of Power” 
(L 'ail du pouvoir) (ibid.: 190-207), Foucault does revisit the idea of trans¬ 
parency in Rousseau’s thought. However, he appears to have abandoned 
his own earlier insight on the phonocentric nucleus in Rousseau’s discourse 
of diaphaneity. In contrast to the 1960s “Introduction,” on this occasion 
Foucault interprets Rousseau’s idea of transparency in terms of the eye, the 
surveying gaze, and visibility; indeed, bringing it very close to his view 
of the Panopticon. As a treatment of Rousseau’s phonocentrism, “Intro¬ 
duction” really seems to stand alone in Foucault’s tnrne. 

Still, this does not mean that the more overarching key insight found in 
“Introduction”—the critical scrutiny of confession as a non-ocularcentric 
yet sensual-empirical regime of power—would have disappeared from the 
Foucault of the 1970s. What is most significant is that in the various texts 
of Foucault, in which the name of Jean-Jacques Rousseau is not even 
mentioned, but in which he deals explicitly with confession, pastoral power 
and sexuality, we also find detailed discussions on the “empiricism” of this 
form of power. Together with History of Sexuality, it is above all the 1974-5 
College de France lecture course “Abnormal” (Les Anormaux), as well as 
the essay entitled “The Life of Infamous People” (La tie des hommes 
«/<"*«) (published in 1977) (ibid.: 237-53) that are most central in that 

I CopCCl. 
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through the “electrification” of theh^urf T 3 '" regions of bodies) - 

of their surfaces, through the dramatization 
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n d “scandahzation (instead of silencing or hiding) of the Hi«- • 
if estations, appearances and expressions of the singular "fT man " 
id desires of each human being (ibid.: 36^9 105 igo? ° f pleasures 
, 08 - 26 . 155-86). It is also this general sensualization to whicr/*"* Y®' 
referring, when he states that modern society is “ in actual u“ CaU " 15 

Irverse” (Foucault 1981b: 47). tual fact > an d directly, 

P Also, we should observe that Foucault analyzes confession , w , 
ogy of power that ,s sensual or sensualized. Confession is first ofTH" 
a technique of communication, of mutual exchange, but one thi ; I 
limited to the signifying operations of speech Besides ronfV>c ^ * 

into « hE « xeh “* and diffusi0 " of exc itements and agitations, oMnteSve 
sensations and pleasures m the network of power-relat.ons between he 
penitent and confessor). Sensualized power works by generating and 
encouraging sensua/sensmve prox.mities or inductive contacts between 
bodies, rather than the d,stance, detachment, and “msensitivity” associated 
with the sovereign and jundtcal model of power. Instead, what characterizes 
pastoral power ts precisely its functioning through the exhaustive and 
instant transfer takmg place between the pastor and each and every singular 
“lamb- in the "flock” (ibid, 3^9, 105-8; 1999: especially 3^8 108 26 
155-86; 2004a: 172-5). ^ * ’ 1U5 


The central medium of pastoral power is precisely the instantaneous 
and all-encompassing opening out and sharing, so perfect that everything 
happening in the lives of the “flock”—all their sensations, desires, tempta¬ 
tions, and pleasures the pastor must feel and experience just as if they 
were his/her own, happening in his/her own body and soul, and not 
in someone else’s. This means also that the practice of pastoral power is only 
possible through the inevitable exposure of the pastor to the risk of 
“contamination” and “falling” through the constant and immediate sharing 
of sensations (ibid.: 36-49, 105-8; 1999: especially 3-48, 108-26 155-86* 
2004a: 172-5). 


Thus, we can see that Foucault actually does revisit the central insight 
found already in the early “Introduction”—the working of power through 
the intimate, sensual-affective proximity and sharing—and elaborates 
it further, without there needing to be any explicit reference either to 
Rousseau, or to “Introduction.” 


Furthermore, there are convergences between “Introduction” and the 
1970s genealogies, when it comes to Foucault’s more specific examination of 
the sensualization of power. He recurrently states that from the Christian 
examination of conscience up until modern psychiatry, the flesh and 
concupiscence—the field of instincts, desires, and pleasures—have been 
constituted as something to be listened to, as something to be heard. 
The dispositixes of hearing and understanding are an integral part of the 
genealogy of sexuality, finding their modern form in the methods of clinical 
listening. In a sense, the genealogy of confession and dispositive of sexuality 
culminates in the entrance to the scene of the most famous ears of our epoch , 
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as Foucault ral,s technique of the unconscious instincts^ 

which tonne and u ^ ^ sjgnificant lhan ever before (Foucault 
toto tootne pern p ^ ^ m _ 14) 

1981 b: 7, d'-a, ■ | iste „ing at issue would only and exclusively 

* td on st" anit is perfectly explicit in his view that confes! 
t f ° C a d'S- of conscience as such are only partly verbal. The 
Person singular form of the confession finds its accomplishment i n 
ibe sound of the penitent's voice. Correspondingly, the techniques and arts of 
listening the hearing-dispositives, do not exclude, but include; in other 
words they set out to hear the sonority as an indispensable constituent of 
the confessional truth, indispensable for the strategies of grasping and 
taking charge of the flesh and concupiscence. In a consistent manner, 
Foucault notes that the modem, psycho-medical technology of clinical 
listening also works through auditory perception of voice, of its unique 
sonority of its tone or tenor , and by rationalizing the former as signs through 
which the singular sexuality, the core of abnormality, and the nucleus of 
dangers, are detected (Foucault 1999: 144, 155-86; 2001b: 245-6). 6 

The power-knowledge that obstinately searches for the truth of the 
everyday life of each and every singular human being, in the name of 
immediacy and authenticity calls forth expressions that are rude, awkward, 
and obscene. They are utterances with savage intensities, or speech that 
vibrates in its perfect fidelity to its affective-emotional-instinctive origins. 
Confessional expressions are, and should be, in other words, unmediated by 
decency, neat articulation, or eloquence. They should be immediate and 
authentic rather than follow all the rules of discourse, thus occasionally 
approximating noise rather than speech (ibid.: 237-53). 

Above, I have attempted to show the reemergence and re-elaboration 
in new contexts of the central insights discovered already in Foucault’s 1962 
“Introduction”: the sensuality or sensualization of power-knowledge, taking 
charge of the singular self, and the role of the auditory-sonorous or 
voc f 1 ’ which ,s not downplayed or submitted under the eye, gaze, and 
visibility. There are, however, also differences that we should acknowledge 
between Introduction" and the 1970s genealogies. Firstly, as we have 
seen, m Introduction the question of the historical and political sig- 

inaSJt the 7970 ge "™! re,evance ° f '"Sights remained 

Ihv of h V , h he ,s explicit about his «ew on the centra- 
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reeption besides the vocal-auditory are mobilized as well in ,h, r 

“singular truth, without any one modality (neither the T'' 0 " 

° f nrous-vocal, nor the optic-visual) occupying the center t? aadltor 5'- 
s °"°7ate that pastoral power is e^JlZTof S'L ft 
2* of 4 * ear. of the hearing of the priest” (Foucault 1999: ibf my 

emphasis)- . . . . 

pastoral power is empirical power, in which the eye, the gaze, the ear and 
the listening of the priest are all at work. All sorts of varieties of sensuality 
and perception, apparently in an interplay of mutual supplementation are 
mobilized in order to track down as perfectly as possible all the movements 
of the flesh, to reveal the totality of the desiring body, without leaving 
any zones of secrecy. Correspondingly, the modem psycho-medical power 
(with its objective of taking charge of sexuality as a whole), in its sensual- 
perceptual operation, is characterized not only by hearing and listening, 
but also as verging on bodies , as touching or brushing against them , or as 
caressing bodies with eyes , a sort of mixture of optic with tactile-haptic 
perceptions. Besides these, various similar depictions can be found 
in Foucault’s analyses of the “empiricism” of pastoral power and the 
dispositive of sexuality, throughout their developments (Foucault 1981b: 
especially 43-7; 1999: especially 23^8, 108-26, 155-86; 2004a: 127-98). 

Indeed, Foucault suggests that modem psycho-medical power, and its 
self-legitimation, might actually refer back to a somewhat irrational belief 
in the powers of immediate sensuality, in some sort of “superhuman” 
capacity to predict by sensing or feeling (in a quasi-haptic manner), or by 
“smelling,” all forms of madness and virtual criminality, where no “layman” 
could suspect anything. This psycho-medical “hypersensitivity” comes to the 
fore, in a humorous tenor, as Foucault compares the psychiatrist with 
the princess of the fairytale: 

You all know the stories of the sort: If you have a foot small enough to 
fit into the glass slipper, you will be the queen; if you have a finger fine 
enough to receive the golden ring, you will be the queen; if your skin 
is fine enough so that the tiniest pea placed under the pile of feather 
mattresses bruises it, to the point of your being covered with bruises 
the following day, if you are capable of doing all that, you will be the 
queen [ ... ] the medical knowledge-power will respond: See how indis¬ 
pensable my science is, because / am capable of feeling the danger even 
where no reason can make it appear [ ... ] I am capable of showing you 
that at the basis of all madness, there is the virtuality of a crime, 

and consequently, justification of my proper power. 

(Foucault 1999: 112-14, my emphasis) 

Through all these accounts of the “empiricism" and sensualization 
discovered in Foucault’s 1970s work, neither the optic-visuah nor 
auditory-sonorous-vocal has a univocal status of center or p 
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rather mulii-scrtsual or pluri-sertsual. We could also say th 
„' ,L acc ount. the dispositive of sexuality and confessions 
roral poster ate centrifugal rather than centripetal in their org ani2ation 
ZTmZt of functioning. They are constantly and dynamically ar ti. 
culating across and between the whole spectrum of Afferent kinds of 
perceptions and sensualities, none of which occupies any status of feed 
center or preeminence. 

On this point, there is a disjunctive between the 1970s genealogies and 
“Introduction,” in which the confessional regime was characterized as being 
phonocentric, i.e. organized around the primacy of voice. Moreover, it 
is interesting to observe that with insight on the multi- or pluri-sensuality, 
Foucault's analysis in fact grasps better the core of Rousseau’s idea of 
confessional discourse now than it did in “Introduction,” despite the fact 
that he does not refer to Rousseau in the 1970s works discussed (cf. the 
discussion in Part I). 


However, this disjuncture notwithstanding, there is also continuity that 
cannot be denied, one that is most significant considering our basic aim: 
the critical treatment of a form of empirical power in which vision does not 
have any position of centrality or preeminence. Both in “Introduction” and 
in the 1970s genealogies discussed above, the modalities of sensuality 
and perception other than vision have a prominent and insubordinate role 
in the organization and working of the power that penetrates the unique 
self. In “Introduction,” voice occupied the center as the medium of the seif’s 
exteriorization, whereas in the various 1970s genealogies we have encoun¬ 
tered a multi- or pluri-sensual idea of power. What remains coherent 
in these is Foucault’s emphasis on the non-ocularcentric character of con¬ 
fessional power. 


Multitudes and noise-abatement 

In Foucault’s 1970s thinking, we can still discover one central issue, in which 
the ‘auditory-sonorous” is explicitly given a significant role. This time, 
it is not in the working of individualizing power and knowledge (discipline 
pas ora power), but on the contrary, in the resistance to the former. 

FbSt C rerefV"r S ’ ^ “ d are a11 names ^ which 

ceptual difference betweeiuhan™' Wlth ° U ' mak “ 8 SyS ‘ ematic ’ C ° B ' 

instances, wta na Foucault 0, chr d . SOn0rOUS tf0peS that emerge > in various 
There is, first, the noise nr /> , racter [ zes masses > crowds, multitudes, etc. 
chanson that they generate Fo/^ ? masses - Ther e is also the chatter and 
central qualities ofT VZTl ^ lheSe S0Unds to certain other 
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.nniutiotions with each other, all this without any direction f r „ m u 
Zl a center of any kind. Foucault makes it clear that these h *' °' 
^ntacts and conjunctions bring about a merging honz ° ntal 

Luveen bodies. They run against individualizinglimitsL/’a” confus,on 
Emplacements or locahaattons. The mobility is 

counting, quantity, and number The multitudes in question are not Tand 
tative- but qualitative; neither subject, uor object, bu, anonymous dynamti 
of penetration, defying the principle of identity and distinction i e the 
familiar notion of methexis again, which we have already discussed in other 
contexts (Foucault 1979: 143, 170, 197-8, 200-1, 218-19) ^ 

It is in Henri Bergson’s thought (from the late-nineteenth century) that 
we meet the concept of qualitative multiplicity or multitude, and its differ 
ence from the quantitative. It is Bergson also, who forcefully argues for the 
affinity between qualitative multiplicity and the “auditory-sonorous.” Sound 
and hearing is the medium of the incessantly changing, participatory, 
“sympathetic,” and penetrative contacts, which constitute the whole exis¬ 
tence of a qualitative multitude. Sound is pure quality, and the sensual 
manifestation of non-chronological, non-punctual, non-spatial, and immea¬ 
surable temporal duration (Bergson 1993: 64-5, 75-8, 89-93, 122-9, 142-4, 
17CM; 1996: 102-4, 163-7, 181-2, 196). It is from Bergson, above all, that 
Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari adopt and further elaborate the idea of 
the kinship between qualitative multitudes and sound (see, e.g., Deleuze and 
Guattari 1987). 

Admittedly, the nature of the affinity between the “auditory-sonorous” 
and the multitudes does not become very clear in the 1970s Foucault. His 
remarks remain brief and fairly allusive. We will have to wait until the final 
College de France lectures to meet a more explicit and broader take on the 
issue (we will explore this in Part III). Still, even if we remain in 
the 1970s, we cannot doubt that the emission, spreading, and reception of 
sound, i.e. auditory-sonorous events, belong to the horizontal, centrifugal 
relations, through which the multitudes are generated and exist as 
such. There is a link between the mass-crowd-multitudes, and the “auditory- 
sonorous,” which is to be thought of in terms of methexis. 

One of the most perceptive (in its minuscule, sensual details) analyses of 
crowds, is Elias Canetti’s Crowds and Power. In many ways, it sits closely to 
Foucault’s ideas of masses and crowds. Yet, Canetti’s work could be read 
as “complementing” the 1970s Foucault in its depiction of the sensorium 
of the crowd , i.e. of the role of sensation and perception in their formation. 
In the following passage, we can note the centrality of sound. 

Everything shouts together :; the din is the applause of objects. Th e ^ 
seems to be a special need for this kind of noise at t e ^ 

events , when the crowd is still small and little or no ng 
The noise is a promise of the reinforcements iite 
happy omen for deeds to come (Canetti • > 
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mus , be spontaneous [ ... ] thc spontaneous and never quite 
° U,e r Zomen of u croud is unmistakable, and us effect enorm ous 
Z emphasis) f - ] The sea has a mice : 'f clt « very 
changeable raid almost always audible. It is a voice ivhich sounds like 
ZZnd wires [ ... J But what ,s most impressive about it is its 
nprwtence The sea never sleeps: by day and by night it makes itself 

Zard\ ] I" its ^ itS rage “ bringS l ° mmd the ° ne entity 

which shares there attributes in the same degree: that is, the crowd. 

( Ibid - : H my emphasis 


The crowd has a voice, a voice that is always already many voices, one 
voice and a thousand voices at once; or in reality, neither one of these 
exclusive alternatives. The crowd’s voice is an uncountable voice, one that is 
constantly audible, as well as constantly changing, without identity, like the 
sound of the sea. Its emission is spontaneous and unexpected, resisting all 
calculation, like the crowd’s existence as such. The enormous effect of this 
sound is not only the expression of the crowd’s nature and constitution 
(making it heard), but also, the strengthening of the crowd, the stimulation 
and invigoration of its spreading, and of its becoming more and more dense. 
In the dynamic, moving, constantly changing, not quantitative but qualitative 
multiplicity, we discover the common nature of crowd, sound, sea, and fire: 


Fire is the same wherever it breaks out: it spreads rapidly; it is 
contagious and insatiable; it can break out anywhere, and with great 
suddenness; it is multiple; it is destructive [ ... ] All this is true of the 
crowd [... ] Few can resist its contagion [ ... ] It can arise wherever 
people are together, and its spontaneity and suddenness are uncanny. It 
is multiple, but cohesive. It is composed of large numbers of people, but 
one never knows exactly how many (ibid.: 89) [... ] The sea is multiple, 
it moves, and it is dense and cohesive. Its multiplicity lies in its waves; 
they constitute it. They are innumerable [... ] They are never entirely still 
[... ] The dense coherence of the waves is something which men in a 
crowd know well. It entails a yielding to others as though they were one¬ 
self, as though there were no strict division between oneself and them. 

(Ibid.: 93) 


In the formation of the crowd, the “auditory-sonorous” appears to be 
m complicity with touch and tactile-haptic experience. Together, they relate 
su jects with one another in the density in which the impossible takes 
place: the anonymous other is as proximate to me, and I am just as prox- 

' he 0ther ’ as 1 am t0 m 3' seif . as the self is to itself. An equal there; 
no distinctions count, not even that of sex (ibid.: 15-19) 7 

Fo u llt's°r't 0f a' u r ° Wd ° r mUltitude ’ one that we have ‘™ed in 

it s a , ab0Ve in Canet,i ’ 5 ' means that wha ‘ contacts and 
an individual cannot only be whoever, but whatever, suspending 
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. the distinction of who and what, of human and u 
S A inanimate, The crowd and the crowd’s voice/noise « ““"i of animate 
a ° d tal distinction constituting the “political, 1 ’ and demarc^'^ • th J fUnda ' 
S&aL- To compare, e.g., Hannah Are^le™Tati“ the 
Juch relate but also separate, constitute the political-pub,*^ 
public sphere relates, only while maintaining the distance and the d s tinc, 
less between those who are thus related The political-public realm a<Ta ,v 
prevents the “becoming too prox.mate,” ,.e. it prevents the loss of distance 
Id distinction between the persons encountering each other The oublir 
sphere, as the “table” between the person, prevents the pe^rorn 
touching each other, it prevents their coming into immediate contact: only 
the table is tangible, and it must be so, in order to prevent the touching 
between the ones it relates. Contact and touch entail the loss of the separ¬ 
ating and gathering public space. The loss of the solid table is, in Arendt’s 
vocabulary as well, what constitutes the mass, the adversary of her idea of 
the political, in which we can still perhaps discover traces of the phobia 
of touch, which might be related to the phobia of noise, the two sensual 
modalities of anonymity: 


The public realm gathers us together and yet prevents us falling over 
each other. What makes mass society so difficult to bear is not the 
number of people involved, but the fact that the world between them 
has lost its power to gather them together, to relate and to separate 
them [ ... ] see the table vanish from their midst, so that two persons 
sitting opposite each other were no longer separated but also would be 
entirely unrelated to each other by anything tangible. 

(Arendt 1969: 52-3) 


In the setting of Foucault’s 1970s thinking, the crowds, masses, and multi¬ 
tudes are, indeed, in a relation of antagonism with disciplinary power, i.e. 
the dispositive that individualizes, and through the individualization, takes 
charge of the usefulness and productivity of bodies and forces. The non¬ 
individualizing masses are useless and dangerous from the angle of 
discipline. Due to the role of sound in the formation of masses, a tensed 
relationship issues also between the “auditory-sonorous ’ and disciplinary 
power. Sound and hearing find themselves under suspicion, together with 
other kinds of horizontal relations and dynamics, which bring about 
confusion and mingling. In the variety of its applications, the disciplinary 
panoptic dispositive strives to eliminate, to break up, t s orizon a 
dynamic: 


[I]f they are patients, there is no danger ° f contagionl [ ... 1 
school-children, there is no copying, no noise no c ■ collective 
time (Foucault 1979. 200-1, m,■ j jn this 

phenomena, all the phenomena of P 
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.. ohniiched And, as Bentham says with satisfaction in *l 
“copying,” Which is the 

tteTmmoralhy: in .he workshops there will be no longer co „ f 
distraction, songs, strikes', in the: prisons, no longer complicity and 
,n the mental asylums, no longer those phenomena of collective irritation 
imitation, etc. You see there, how this whole network of group conimu 
mentions, all these collective phenomena, winch are perceived [ ... j 
being just as well the medical contagion as the moral diffusion 0 f 
the bad. all those phenomena will find themselves entirely broken by the 
system of the panoptic. 


(Foucault 2003: 77, my emoha^ 


Sound and auditory perception are among the dynamic relations character¬ 
ized by the diffusion , spreading , and contagion between individuals. These 
mobile relations, as seen in the citation, can also be understood in terms of 
methexis. What takes place in all of these—also through noise, chatter , and 
chanson—is, a movement of transition between individuals, from one 
to another. The contagion can happen between mental states, between 
affects, between virtues and vices, or between tasks and their performances 
(collective distractions). Through sounds, the subjects share with each other 
what should (according to the logic of disciplinary individualization) 
be separate and divided. Noise, chatter, and singing are such events of non¬ 
individualization. 8 In this sense, the conflict with sound, the conflict 
with noise, and the strategy of noise-abatement is not only a particular 
application of disciplinary power, but belongs to the logic of the disciplinary 
dispositive itself. 9 

When Foucault, in the late 1970s, analyzes the genealogy of modern 
forms of governance, and the metamorphoses of the state and sovereignty, 
he explicitly takes up the issue of noise. Now, Foucault stresses how 
noise, in the discursive formation of the reason of state, raison d’Etat (in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries) was classified as a sign of disobedience, 
as an alarming signal of seditions and revolts threatening the force of 
the state as such: 


The sea swells up in secret [ ... ] and it is precisely this signalism, this 
semiotics of the revolt, which must be established. In a period of peace, 
how can one locate the possibility of sedition in the process of forming? 
Among the signs are ™ises [... ] which begin to circulate [ ... ] 

(Foucault 2004a: 273, my emphasis) 
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rfical--g overnmenta P roblem beca me better estahliek , . 

P°“Ld European states and in the United States of Amt, ” the mdus - 
‘" c classed not only as a signal or sym plom of ^ S”'**"- Noi * 
ore importantly, as the cause of the most serious tllT' Ut even 
defined as a senous threat, against which individuals '^, Noise 
nlation as a whole, should be defended by aromnri^ wcU as the 
P °tions of intervention, especially inside urban cityTpaces j h l° Vernmsn ^ 
aCt . s hould be minimized, or better yet, terminated frnm existe nce of 
^ altogether. The governmental 

of modem society from noise which is, as we know, one of theTnevdabTe 
sid e-products of work, production, industrialization, and of urbanized 
, F or interesting studies on the history of noise-abatement, see Baron 1982- 
gijsterveld 2001; Schwartz 2003; Thompson 2004: especially 115-46) 10 
From this starting point, the industrialized and urbanized Western 
states elaborated and put into practice various policies of noise-abatement 
These became significant in the governance over modern city spaces 
over the living environments of populations. They were a part of the gov¬ 
ernmental project of public hygiene. Increasingly systematic, rationalized 
state-interventions were made into the sonorous and acoustic environment 
of the cities, into what could be called the city-soundscape. In this way, 
inside the general framework of the stately government of public hygiene, 
the birth of what could be called acoustic and sonorous public hygiene took 
place. Often, where possible, people were encouraged to choose the silent 
use of visual signs and modes of communication to replace auditory- 
sonorous ones (ibid.). 

Not only the practices and technologies of noise-abatement (rules, dis¬ 
cipline, the police), but also the political rationality that defined noise as an 
urgent problem, were (and still are in our own days) in accordance with the 
general strategic principles of raison d’Etat : the calculation of the means to 
maintain and increase the resources of the state, its forces, and its wealth, 
including the productivity and the health of the population. It is in this 
calculative matrix that noise was defined as a threat to the state (ibid.). 

The discourses, in which these governmental policies were elaborated 
and justified, were typically a conglomerate of medical, psychological, 
economist, and even social-scientific forms of knowledge. Looking at the 
modern, scientific, and governmental determinations of the threat of noise, 
behind the scientific language we see a list of qualities which reminds 
us of one ancient idea, i.e. methexis : participation and sharing, penetration, 
merging, and contagion taking place between what should remain 
separate—between individuals, between self and the other, etween 

■yTiSSW*—- tSKSSilS 

no.se poses a threat, because it causes he d. ^ ^ tak)ng 

the performance of the proper, assigned tasK, y • g between the 

part in another’s activities. This sort of contagion and merg. g 


M n, ^alo g y of^orysonorous power and reside 
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fwS'S collapse of the division of tasks, of the functional or gan!^ n 
7,he forces of labor and product.on, The consequence ts the lowenT 
of the level of productivity. Th.s threat makes the notse-abatemem 
at workshops, factories, and other working-environments an urgent task 


To summarize, in modem medical-psychological discourse, noise ha 
been classified as a serious threat to mental health, as a cause of abnormal 
ities, of personality disorders, and neuroses in particular. It is above all 
through the ear and hearing, through their helpless and defenseless open- 
ness, that an individual is exposed permanently to the bombardment by th e 
flows of sound, to impulses, forces, and affects; ones that are continuously 
permeating and gradually threatening to dissolve the limit between the 
self and the other, between inferiority and exteriority. At its worst, noise 
could cause the final dissolution of the coherent personality. Since the late 
nineteenth and early-twenlieth century, these have been pertinent lines in 
the political-governmental reasoning that has defined noise as a serious 
problem to be abated by means of systematic intervention (ibid.). 

All this is relevant, when studying the nexus of governance and modem 
political reason, on the one hand, and the differentiations and divisions 
brought to bear on the senses, on the other. The threatening potential 
is located in what is taken as the “natural qualities,” i.e. in the very 
inherent constitution of the faculty of auditory perception, and of the sen 
of sound as such > independently of the question of specific 


Thu determination of the inherently dangerous character of the 

anTtoZh°l' M ° US l0CUS ° f eXp0sure t0 lhe dangers of abnormality 

Whin i, 81CS 0f : an0US is somethin 8 ‘hat cannot easily be found 
"Z‘ l°Tu‘° °' her 1,101)65 0f ““«» Perception and media In the 

Zr /alT™ P ° ,itiCal and " State *” « generated by 
dir ” Jh f ^ perce P“ on has been considered to be, in the most 

signal but alsoThe rauK e of P0, “ ,Cally , dangerous ' because is not only the 
ui aiso the cause of mass revolts (ibid) 

setting iTrSSSK-~° f “ A " Cient ° reek my,hiCal 
the antagonism between noise and no™ gc " eraance and P o| ttical reason: 
existence and maintenance of the ' 5ema f lng bremein) and the 

I believe, still pertinent in todav’, ^ ltlCa . comm nnity. This conflict is, 
noise-abatement and public ar "c ‘u ° f govemance > ,n the policies of 

■n-vthical model, the govetten, IT ,n ^ance with the 

threat: the spreading contagion of mlT* "*5 *° ** confronted by a lethal 
infected leave their proper places the ,hrough noise . making all those 
and roles: thus impairing of even tomn assigned ^s, their fixed identities 
ions of the community, and the indisrJ pa,a yzing ,lle indispensable func- 

‘he indispensable forces/resources of the state. 


Tl ' e genea '° gy °^^ry. sonorous poKer md mistmce ^ 
in m0dern reaSOn - in * *ar, and its re ,en„ess 


The liberal governmentality, homo ceconomicus 
an d the threat of noise 


ated in the spreaamg ana merging of sounds, and in the ~ 
indiscriminate exposure of the ear, is not defined only inside the framework 
of raison dE J at - Followin f. F oucault consistently, when considering the 
genealogy of governmentality, the next question is: What happens to 
the problem of noise, to the definition and treatment of the dangerous 
potentiality of sound, when turning from the reason of state to the frame¬ 
work of liberalism ? 


The aim is to ask whether and how certain themes, coming to the fore in 
Foucault s analysis of the liberal and neoliberal governmentality, relate 
to the issue of perception, and above all, to sound and auditory perception 
Are there certain points in Foucault’s thinking, through the elaboration of 
which we can gain insights into the issue of the liberalist politics of the 
sensorium? This refers to the manner in which the subject of liberalism, 
the free individual agent, is constituted as a subject of perception of a 
certain kind. The emphasis is on the fate of auditory perception and 
experience, or the fate of the “ear” in the production of the liberal subject, 
as Foucault discusses it in both the classical liberalism of the eighteenth 


and nineteenth centuries, as well as in the twentieth century’s German 


ordoliberalism and American neoliberalism. 


One of the central points in Foucault’s analysis is the conception, 
homo ceconomicus , i.e. the economic man, the economic subject, the 
economic agent, and its centrality for the liberalist form of governance. 
The development of the concept of homo ceconomicus proceeds from the 
utility-maximizing subject and the subject of exchange of the classical 
liberalism, to the calculating entrepreneur-subject , the entrepreneur of one¬ 
self and of one’s proper capacities (of “human capital”) in post-World War 
II neoliberalism: 


homo ceconomicus as partner of the exchange, theory of utility beginn¬ 
ing from a problematics of the needs: that is what characterizes 
the classic conception of the homo ceconomicus [ ... ] In neoliberalism 
[ ... ] homo ceconomicus [ ... ] is an entrepreneur, and an entrepreneur 
of oneself [ ... ] being in oneself one’s proper capital, being for 
oneself one’s proper producer, being for oneself the source of [ones] 
incomes [ ... ] The consumer, inasmuch as she consumes, is a producer. 
What does she produce? Well, she produces very simply her own 


satisfaction. 


(Foucault 2004b: 232) 
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w remains cen.ral, though .through all the historical changes in 
concept is the determination of the subject m terms of the f ormal "‘he 
.L of means-ends calculation, offering the strategic principle of cho 
and conduct. In American neohberahsm. homo ceconomicus become, 
-grid" (hat is extended to domains that are not immediately and direr * 
economic, while economic analysis begins to cover all finalized conduct „ 
behavior that implies a strategic choice of means, ways and instrumem 
All rational action, which consists in using formal reasoning, and in wh j J 
the agent performs an optimal allocation of rare resources between alt 
native ends, is economic (ibid.: 272). er ' 

The second point, emphasized especially in American neoliberalism • 
one in which the issue of perception occurs. Foucault points out th * 8 
the economic subject is characterized not only by the procedures of calc 3 
lative reasoning, but also in “positive” terms, as the subject of apprehensio' 
It is the subject facing and perceiving the reality “as it is”; that is, perceivin 
the objective reality, as well as accepting the objective reality, as the milieu 
of rational activities. Homo ceconomicus is not only the subject of means 
ends calculation, but also a subject of sensitivity, sensitivity in perceiving the 
modification in the milieu of conduct, and in reacting or responding to 
the variations in a systematic manner: 

The homo ceconomicus is the one who accepts the reality. The rational 
conduct, that is all conduct that is sensitive to modifications in the 
variables of the milieu, and which responds to them in a non-aleatory 
manner, hence in a systematic manner, and the economics will thus 
be able to define itself as the science of the systematics of responses to 
the variables of the milieu. 

(Ibid.: 273, my emphasis) 

The central determinations of the economical subject are: making choices 
and onentmg its conduct according to calculate reason, and being 
'\ perce,v, J ng ; acce P‘ing, and responding systematically to the 
of homo Z US mod,fications - In Foucault’s account, these determinations 
its raTona ZZZT 3re r emral t0 understandi "g neoliberal governance, 
it has introduced * S Z ° f g ° vernment ’ and the characteristic techniques 
264 - 5 ). ’ U ‘ thC techniques of environmental governance (ibid.: 

or the in terfa c^ be twee n ^ h " 00 !! 0 S ^ ect is Precisely the surface of contact, 
where the liberalist mod ^ 1Vldual human being and power, the surface 
means of envffolema ° ““ hold of the individuals by 

by modifying the milieu of th^ 60 / 10115 *- T ^ S type of intervention works 
the individuals themselves The^ lnStCad ° f Inlervenin g directly upon 
“resource,” the guarantee and conrih™ 1 ^ 81 governance has its central 
sensitivity of the subjects in their * ,0n ° ,tS ed cctiveness, precisely in the 
i ts, 10 lhe,r sensit, ve (as well as free) responsiveness to 
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^governance par excellence, has its essence?' , 8over nance neo 
l> ber n of homo ceconomicus not only as a f ftr i n t h P 

£ also as the sensirive 

Option that perce,ves accurately and access “fc " S the sub "® 
of privity in aI1 lts var,atl0ns: he “"P'ncal milieu of 

rH lomo ceconomicus is the one who accepts the realitv 
Sematically to the modifications in the varies” T * 10 res P°>'cl S 
This homo ceconomicus appears precisely as the one u the miUe n 
enced. the one who is going to respond systematically ’Z >nflu - 

^odifinations that will be introduced artificially insid^ n yStematic 
Hom o ceconomicus ,s the one who is eminently g Z,le 
intangible partner of la.ssez-faire, homo ceconomicus 
,he correlative of a governmental^ that is going to act unt u ° W as 
a „d modify systematically the variables of the milieu. mi,ieu 

(Ibid.: 274-5, my emphasis) 

Neoliberal governmentality does not adjust governance on the rationalitv 
knowledge, and all-see.ng perception of the sovereign, who could say Tam 
the State.” Instead the starting point of governance is the rationality ” 
well as the empirical sensitivity, of those who are governed, i.e. the economic 
subjects (ibid.: 258, 316). Hence, it is absolutely central for the functioning 
of neoliberal governance that subjects are constituted as subjects of percep- 
tion and sensitivity, of particular modes of receptivity, “reactivity,” and 

responsiveness. 

What is particularly central, not only in neoliberal, but even more 
broadly, in the liberal formation of the subject, is the capacity to perceive 
dangers and threats in one’s everyday environment, and to respond to them 
individually: 


It can be said that after all the slogan of the liberalism, is “ro live 
dangerously ,” or rather, people are conditioned to experience their 
situation, their life, their present, their future, as being carriers of danger 
[... ] There is no liberalism without the culture of danger.” 

(Ibid.: 68, my emphasis) 

In the liberal culture of danger, the dangers are given a determinate form, 
and they are perceived in a particular manner. The dangers of everyday 
life are objectified, as risks, and their grasping and recognition is a rational 
risk-awareness. The economic subject is constantly emplacing or localizing 
the risks-dangers in her/his environment of activity; she/he gives them 
^terminate coordinates, and detects their causes. Each individual subject 
> s supposed to submit dangers under calculations of probabilities, and 
urther more, to take measures of prevention, elimination, or mimmizatio 
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This empirical, calculate and acuve culture of dangers as risks is a* 
Jnnosne of such an apocalyptic imagery of inescapable, transcendent 
^helming. and "paralyzing" menaces, which had a central ro i e in ^ 
political and cosmological culture of the Middle Ages, and still i n 
the seventeenth century. The generalized as well as individualized risk 
awareness has been “educated’' through a variety of means, e.g. the early 
nineteenth century's campaigns for savings associations, detective novels 
and crime journalism (ibid.) 

Foucaults emphasis on perception and sensitivity discussed above 
provokes a number of further questions. How are the liberal perceptivity 
sensuality, and sensitivity determined? In other words, what is the sensorium 
of homo ceconomicus like, and what does it exclude? Is there a differentia 
tion between modalities of perception at play in liberal and neoliberal 
cultures of danger, and how are the different senses qualified and organized'’ 
What is the empirical-sensual regime of the neoliberal subject, and 
finally, what is the place of the ear, sense of hearing, and sound, in this 
regime? 

It is unfortunate for us that Foucault does not address these questions 
directly in more detail. However, we can still attempt to do so by returning 
to some of our earlier discussions. At the beginning of this book 
we explored Foucault’s early 1960s insights on noise and murmur. In this 
cont f x !’ 03016 across Foucault’s reading of a story of Franz Kafka 
entitled The Burrow.” We saw that Foucault was reading the story as 
a depiction of the anonymous nature of language and its reDeririvp 
movement. What if we now came back to this story, and set out to reread it 

ceconomicus conflTS wToilf What *“ haPPe "’ Wh “ h ° m ° 

the of an unknown creature, 

pie* Of cave* T' bun0 *. ° r rather 3 com- 

the mentality of the creature which i ° K ”• the St ° 0 '’ * S the de P icti °n of 
creature is constantfy TfoZt fT" VS “ d ^"Oalculative: the 
things i, possesses! mo2 t ! “ tl0nS * Property, 

increase it, and to prevent it, . ™ taln t0 st °<* it adequately, to 

and defend it against all possible dangers y Th" y l P0SS,We CaUSe> ,0 protect 

defensive measures is the real raison ,, he piannra S the most effective 

Essentially, the creature wants to havel “ the architectur al design. 

grasp of the space and of the possessions: ° Ven " eW '” a su ^ying, “global” 

my S cu"en, Veryt d ng ‘ hat 1 Capture 
y CUrrent needs - and everything that 
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great, that stores for half a year do not fill it cL ^ The P ,a <* is so 
spread them out. walk around among them ! qUenlly ’ 1 can really 
their plenty and their different odors and ' / WUh them > rejoice 
overview upon what is available. Then as well i* y an acc ^ate 
signments and, corresponding to the Reason mak^K^ 8 make reas * 
lations and hunting plans for the future The necessar y calcu- 

with defensive preparations brings it about ™ ntlnual Preoccupation 
making use of the burrow for such goals Vl6WS COncerni ng the 
within narrow limits. ge or develop, albeit 

(Kafka 1994-2007, my emphasis) 

The primary concern of the creature in the story is to keen u, 
empty, i.e. without intrusions. The creature feels^re V"™' 6 Space 
only itself and its possessions are surrounded by the encL^T™ 8 that 
perception of the tranquility of privacy is provided abov ah IvTh ^ 
and audition, and more exactly, by the absence of sound To In 7 
to know that it is safe, and that its possessions are intact the T f Safe ’ 
silence or stillness: 6 lntact ’ the crea ture needs 

r, f*~ « »*- 

han fift" h 6 ^ ere m 3 place secured on every s ' de —there are mwe 

!L"»’ 

'Zpty[ Ver ] a Vane ‘ y ° f C ° rrid0rS md P ' aCeS [ ) And M s “‘l and 

(ibid.: my emphasis) 

Silence as the absence of sound, indicates for the master-owner the empti¬ 
ness, the absence of movement, the absence of activity, and the absence 
o intrusions inside the private space. It is only this stillness, which tells that 
e property and one’s continuing ownership over it are secured. Silence 
provides the possessive subject with certainty that in a sovereign manner 
Jt disposes over the property, and over the use of this property, that it can 
consume it freely to satisfy its desires, to enjoy the things it owns, without 
having to share with anyone, and without anyone threatening to take 
11 aw ay. Only the soundlessness indicates that this state of privacy is 

unquestioned. 
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nc „ , gddcnlv. them is the 'u™ng point in the story a po im al whj 
Jry'Lf changes. This is the moment, when an unexpected sound, a noi se 
.* herd The noise itself is already an intruder, intruding from the out sid ’ 
i,„o the private space, disturbing and interrupting the sovereign, free enjov 
mem of the possessions. Logically, then, the next phase in the calculation 
or the subject is a kind oi' noise-abatement, which is also apprehension or 
the risk and its elimination: 

(FJor a hissing hardly audible in itself awakens me [... JI shall, listenin 
sharply to the walls of my corridor, first have to detect the location of 
the disturbance through experimental excavations, and only then will I be 
ah/e to eliminate the noise f ... J Then there would be no noises ' 
the walls, no insolent excavations up till the place itself, then the peace 
would be guaranteed there and J would be its guard [ ... ] 

(ibid.: my emphasis) 

Kafka’s hyper-calculating creature behaves precisely in the manner of 
rational, economic subject: it does what every homo asconomicus should d* 
in this situation. The creature attempts to emplace and locate the sound° 
to pursue its trajectory proceeding from one point to the next. We hav^ 
already encountered similar spatializations in listening, first in medical 
auscultation and then m panauditory surveillance. In Kafka’s story as well 

lLr raC ' n H h | S °^ d S traject01 * the rational object hopes to Z able to 
ocate and deal with the ongin of the sound: the risk, the leak, the hole or 

he malfunction in the spatial construction. The subject, thus must resort 

« of ■-* in 
Homo a?conomicus is now a listening suhiert 

SKsssssss * VSNKure;: 

distinction-making. In Kafka's storv °"f f ‘“"f perfectlng the shar P n «s of 

now dependent on the accuracy ancTon the' P l' 0 " T* SeIf ' defense a « 

In this manner if thJicTw , ‘ he sensltlv >ty of the ear. 

organized by the calculate rea^ng^tte primT^ °I PerCeption ’ 
herc to listening insiead of the gaze When P ,h ^ demonstratively given 
seen * *• "ill already be too late e ,ntrUlder is seen - « will be 

sounds without waiting for it , 0 sho „. S' ? USt ** l0Cated Ihrou S h its 
to conform to the calculative-rational mndf' J hr0Ugh llsIenin 8 that seems 
detection. However, as the sto^S! a SUrveillan «, as well as risk- 
"ot as simple as this, that the endeam^ “ beC ° meS dear that thin g s ™ 
an >thing bu, oert^n nf^ °^ econom i c ‘istening is anything but 

i7ir ,f<onfidem at= ^i.£ c ~ ° f 

" 0t Iake l0 " g and 1 ““^^h^t a ^edi«jfv k th d ’ " Wl1 ' Pr ° bably 

•ately, there are other jobs, 


admittedly, but this .s the most urgent one, it must ... 83 

ridors (-.]1 ^art the investigation, but I do In, ' Cni in cor- 
place where one should intervene, 1 do make a few JrTT find ** 
a t random; naturally that has no result [ ] / d CXCdVal ‘ons, but only 

to the place where the noise is, it resounds alwavsTn T"* a1 “ ll near <” 
sound, with regular pauses, now like hissinc bui ln a lh 'n 

No w I listen to the walls of the castle-place, and where e , P ' P '" 8 f - 1 
Jow, to the walls or to the ground, to the entran h,gh and 

where, everywhere the same noise f l r nr , es or lns,d e, every- 

not taken place here. I cannot feel safe eZe f/°Vn “ ^ 

tant or unimportant, I find nothing, no matter how ™ W J e r ther ,m P°r- 
rather I find too much. muc h 1 search, or 

(Ibid.: my emphasis) 

Even the most attentive, the most carefully exercised 

succeed in the urgent task. i.e. the spatial Son '? ing Can " 0t 

location of the noise. Despite the listener’s effort the ^ acement or 

even with the help of vision, does not relate the sound 

t0 any delimited region even, or to any delimited sector of ^ P ““ 31 aU ’ 

listening cannot determine the sound in terms of < » f lhC Space ‘ The 

points, fixed intervals, and clear-cut lines Neither P u atla Coordinate s of 

t P he location, or the direction of the 

or farther. The perception of the sound” movement t le fT ° f 
evades the determinacy of place and univ^^ i a- • tS actIvlt y’ lts event, 

sssz ssr-si:s 

ssr - - “ r. 

The noise and the threat related to it • w. 

S fS Adhere the owner oftheburmw goes, thenot 

The noit " C h y “ thCre ’ enC0untenng the <™*r again and again 
spreads so PuTIk the . danger s P reads > the enemy spreads, and the thief 
nartit- ’ hat there 1S no P artition of> the space that would be safe, no 
enro T segment that would remain intact. Yet, although the intruder is 
n ered everywhere, it is never apprehended fully and totally as present, 
the S nCVer . se ‘ zed or that location, in this or that room. Even though 

noise is encountered everywhere, although the danger is encountered 
eiywhere, nothing is really found, i.e. no identifiable cause, no origin, 
eterminate object or agent, into which the sound and the threat could 
be traced back. 
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,hr*at facing the creature of the burrow, as depicwi 

o no.h,ng lhal rall> - faCC ' l ' that 'hS 

* creature could encounter as an object placed In f roni of 

" distance. The real threat is that the noise ts encountered 

^STand in no place. only in .ts evasive trans.t.on and transgress^ 
n to»«n the Places and rooms In its pene.ra.ton and spreading from one 
m me odter. What the stor, depicts is the Itstemng subjects becoming 
.mmersed in the v.und, instead of facing it as an object. In this immersion, 
ihe sound does nol occupy a space, and no longer has a position in space, 
but generates the space itself -or is Ihe space itself. 

Ivr the calculating subject of possession, for the economic subject, 
llm mean* that it i* immersed in a menace, that it is being immersed 
or absorbed in and by the intruder, or the thief, while the latter no longer 
allows itself to he objectified at all. Hence, the intruder docs not intrude by 
occupying, or by emplacing itself inside the private space; instead it intrudes 
by absorbing and swallowing the inhabitant, i.e. it intrudes by becoming 
space, and surrounding the subject. This is one way of reading Kaflca’s 
depiction of ihe undecidability to which the calculating subject, the subject 
of ownership, is exposed in its encounter with the noise. 

However, this is precisely somclhing that the calculating subject cannot 
and must not accept. Ibr to accept it would mean to accept the fundamental 
fuilurc of ils basic attempt to calculate, to accept the ultimate limit of its 
ciilciilaliiig perception and reason, ll would have to accept the existence 
ol dangers beyond Ihe very Held of ihe objcctilicd risks, and rational risk 
nmimgctncm, ll would menu lo give up the very attempt to lake care of, to 
defend, and to protect oneself and one’s property. 

In terms of louciiull, this would be u departure from the liberal 
culture ol danger, perhaps a return to the apocalyptic, "archaic,’’ irrational, 
passive, and overwhelming experience of menace and terror; one 
thm is omnipresent, and beyond the tench of objective knowledge. All this 
would lx? a radical deviation from the most basic, constituent norm 
ami normniivily of the liberal individual subject, of homo oeconomicus. The 
calculating agent has to face and deal with all these serious problems in 
its confrontation with sound and auditory perception, and in its confronta¬ 
tion with its own cars. To maintain ils identity ns homo occonomieus, the 
liyper-caleulutive creature must renew its attempt to localize and beacon 
the noise. 

AlWr a fuilurc. the investigation must be reenacted again and again, until 
the sound is finally localized, until it is without doubt located at its proper 
paic. m ns proper position, so that further measures, plans, and strategies 
V'lm be made on ils account. Hopefully, then. Hie Hunger would limtlly be 
UIU ,hc sccurc sUUc ot emptiness, tranquility, and silence 
erxliin n l0 ** ct,lcr w '^ ll,c Hitactncss of the property and own- 

new efforts tvs re,urncd once u # w ‘n. The alternation of failures and 
clforts becomes an unending pmcess, kept going by the possessive 
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f*e attempts to emplace and locate the noise run ,nto dfficult.es. so 

^ ated - m ° re / Xt T S,Ve ' e< ! Ua,,y 0bsessive to identic 

^Jmre of the sound and consequently, its cause (i.e. to reveal the nature 

^threat). This should be done tn terms of certain, emptrical knowledge- 
Ll *, re theoretical, a prion assumptions, hypotheses, or speculates. 

°°rhe r e is already the apona as to the quantity of the sound, as well as 
the quantity and size of the intruders, of the enemies: no certainty, no 
10 ion no solution can be reached as to whether there is one or many 
** an d whether there is one gigantic intruder or a multitude of small 
501111 a great beast or a swarm of tiny insects. The obsession to know, 

^ in the truth about the sound, agitates a relentless generation of 
10 a these s, as well as ever-new attempts to verify these empirically, always 
out to be unsuccessful. The result of the endeavors is always only the 
^decision, the uncertainty, or hesitation concerning truth or falsity 
ifl assumption. The creature, in its encounter with the noise, is unable to 
° Tv or falsify any of its hypotheses, but is instead drawn into oscillation, 
vC . ^ backwards and forth between the mutually exclusive presumptions 
intruder’s species, its shape, and its form (perhaps it “is encircling 

on „. The more attentively the subject listens, the more uncertain and 
me )■ 1 . 

aneuished it becomes. 

Finally, there is no rest or security at all-only the obsessive and futile 
nt t o know, to attain the truth concerning the sound. This occupies all 
L ,;L and all the forces of the subject, making it impossible for it to 
focus on anything else at all. It cannot perform ns usual daily tasks, all 
that it actuary should be doing as homo ceconomtcus. With the repeated 
failures to grasp the intruder comes the doubt: has the whole spatial 
construction 8 been built in vain, incapable of offering any security 
defense at all? 

|N)ow 1 can neither wonder, nor look aroun* 

lack from the wall, you try to survey a “-glance £ * , f 

consequences that this discovery wt ^ against an 

you had never really organized the burrow tor 

attack [ ... ] (ibid.) 

The noise is more threatening, hccause it rejnaims alien^ ^ ^ 

because it cannot be grasped as a mai remaining radically anon- 

uninvited guest entering into the ot o , mQV - ng aro und and ma mg 
ymous: without revealing its idenfi - w ho or what it is, or c 

one aware of its movement, with** "that has already 
where it is exactly. The noise ts the master ot the o.kos, 

, __ As\A allowing me o 


■ ihreal facing the creature of the burrow, as depj cted 
. 'here is nothing .ha. would, really face it, that , here 

by f ,ha,The erea.ure could encounter as an object placed ,n front of 
r "° s S mi «e distance. The real threat is that the noise is encounter*' 
everywhere and in no place, only in its evasive transition and transgression 
,n Jtvveen the places and rooms, in its penetration and spreading from one 
o the other. What the story depicts is the listening subject’s becoming 
immersed in the sound, instead of facing it as an object. In this immersion, 
the sound does not occupy a space, and no longer has a position in space, 
but generates the space itself—or is the space itself. 

For the calculating subject of possession, for the economic subject, 
this means that it is immersed in a menace, that it is being immersed 
or absorbed in and by the intruder, or the thief, while the latter no longer 
allows itself to be objectified at all. Hence, the intruder does not intrude by 
occupying, or by emplacing itself inside the private space; instead it intrudes 
by absorbing and swallowing the inhabitant, i.e. it intrudes by becoming 
space, and surrounding the subject. This is one way of reading Kafka’s 
depiction of the undecidability to which the calculating subject, the subject 
of ownership, is exposed in its encounter with the noise. 

However, this is precisely something that the calculating subject cannot 
and must not accept, for to accept it would mean to accept the fundamental 
failure of its basic attempt to calculate, to accept the ultimate limit of its 
calculating perception and reason. It would have to accept the existence 
of dangers beyond the very field of the objectified risks, and rational risk 


management. It would mean to give up the very attempt to take care of, to 
defend, and to protect oneself and one’s property. 

In terms of Foucault, this would be a departure from the liberal 
culture of danger, perhaps a return to the apocalyptic, “archaic,” irrational, 
passive, and overwhelming experience of menace and terror; one 
that is omnipresent, and beyond the reach of objective knowledge. All this 
would be a radical deviation from the most basic, constituent norm 
and normativity of the liberal individual subject, of homo ceconomicus. The 
calculating agent has to face and deal with all these serious problems in 
its confrontation with sound and auditory perception, and in its confronta¬ 
tion with its own ears. To maintain its identity as homo ceconomicus, the 

h>per-calculative creature must renew its attempt to localize and beacon 
the noise. 


ter a failure, the investigation must be reenacted again and again, until 
t e soun is finally localized, until it is without doubt located at its proper 
rln^ 31 ^ >r °^ er P os ' tlon ’ so that further measures, plans, and strategies 
eliminatof * °a account ' hopefully, then, the danger would finally be 
of the Drivatp” 1 * State em P tiness > tranquility, and silence 

liz, nr er with ,he imactness ° f ^ ■*»— 

new efforts become* °” 1 Ce again> *^e alternation of failures and 
an unend,n e Process, kept going by the possessive 


seney of auditory . somroM ^ ^ ^ 

” me“' a " d * confrontations w,, h 

1 As the attempts to emplace and locate the noise run into dim . • 

Hoes the related, more extensive, but equally obsessive dlfficult 'es, so 
^nature of the sound, and consequently, ItscauS e to ,dentif y 

oTthe threat,. This should be done in terms of cer^' 
not mere theoretical, priori assumptions, hypotheses, or specula,ioTs ®^ 
There IS already the apona as to the quantity of the sound « „ 

t0 the quantity and size of the intruders, of th/enemies^^ 
decision, no solution can be reached as to whether there is one or manv 
sounds, and whether there is one gigantic intruder or a multitude of 3 
ones, a great beast or a swarm of tiny insects. The obsession to know 
I0 attain the truth about the sound, agitates a relentless generation of 
hypotheses, as well as ever-new attempts to verify these empirically, always 
turning out to be unsuccessful. The result of the endeavors is always only the 
indecision, the uncertainty, or hesitation concerning truth or falsity 
of an assumption. The creature, in its encounter with the noise, is unable to 
verify or falsify any of its hypotheses, but is instead drawn into oscillation, 
going backwards and forth between the mutually exclusive presumptions 
on the intruder’s species, its shape, and its form (perhaps it “is encircling 
me”). The more attentively the subject listens, the more uncertain and 
anguished it becomes. 

Finally, there is no rest or security at all—only the obsessive and futile 
attempt to know, to attain the truth concerning the sound. This occupies all 
the time, and all the forces of the subject, making it impossible for it to 
focus on anything else at all. It cannot perform its usual daily tasks, all 
that it actually should be doing as homo ceconomicus. With the repeated 
failures to grasp the intruder comes the doubt: has the whole spatial 
construction been built in vain, incapable of offering any security and 
defense at all? 


[N]ow I can neither wonder, nor look around, nor rest [ ... ] You leap 
back from the wall, you try to survey at one glance all the possible 
consequences that this discovery will bring with it. You feel as if 
you had never really organized the burrow for defense against an 
attack [ ... ] 

(ibid.) 

fhe noise is more threatening, because it remains alien and unknown, 
►ecause it cannot be grasped as a manageable risk. It is a stranger, an 
ininvited guest entering into the oikos, while remaining ra ica y anon 
mous: without revealing its identity, it is moving aroun an ^ 
ne aware of its movement, without disclosing w o or w a 
tee i, is exactly. The noise is a stranger that has air ad ‘ d ,t 
as already intruded, before allowing the owner, the master 
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Perhaps the «.Lina* me. This is .he final and 
been listening, and K onc thal most fundamentally 

. /.rnw-tfid such an opponent. But apart from its 

pecuiiamhs. "what happens now is still only something that I actually 
£ui have had to fear always, something against whtch I should have 
always made preparations: someone arrives [ ... ] Perhaps 1 am ,n an 
Ito burrow. 1 thought, and now the owner ts burrowing hts way 

toward me [... 1 ..... . 


The economic subject, homo oeconomicus, is obligated and stimulated 
bs Its very constitution into a hyper-sensitivity, hyper-sensual,ty. hyper- 
responsiveness, and hyper-reactivity, in its perception of Us environment, of 
its milieu, of its habitat. In the encounter with its own ears, with the noises it 
hears, the very obsession of calculation, finally, drives the subject into 
a state, where it comes to the very borders of its form of existence as an 
economic subject. The more it listens, the more sensitive it becomes, the 
more carefully it attempts to take care of its property, the more it ends up 
loosing its mastery over its property and over itself. The sensitivity, required 
and encouraged by the very constitution of homo oeconomicus, leads to the 
dissolution of homo oeconomicus. and this happens “with the help of 


the ear. as we have been demonstrated. 

The problem of the ear. the problem of sound and noise are also problems 
of the liberal governance, and perhaps of neoliberal governance in 
particular The utmost maximization of the milieu-sensitivity and milieu- 
responsiveness. the optimization of the risk-sensitivity of the subject 
produces a creature thal is “all ears.” However, this listening creature is one 
in whom the hyper-sensitivity turns, in the end, into an incapacity 
to respond, react, or do anything at all. 

In modem philosophy, we discover a reflection on sound and sense of 
nng tbi comes close to what has been presented above, in Immanuel 
ant s ird Critique. In this passage, what is explicitly reflected is the 


The genealogy of auditory-, onorm „ 

° US P°^r and resistance 87 
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sound, on the one hand, and individual freedom oMih^ pcrce P tion and 

uoerty on the other: 

Moreover, music has a certain lack of urhanitv 

mainly on the character of its instruments it ex L T " F ° r ' dependi ”g 
neighborhood) farther than people wish and so m * Uence <on the 

on others and hence impairs the freedom of in,poses "self 

party. The arts that address themselves to the eveT^ °l * he musical 
we wish to keep out their impressions, we need T d ° thlS: for if 
away. The situation here is almost the same as withM!*™ ° Ur eyes 
[Ergdtzung] produced by an odor that spreads far Cn [ oymcnl 
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around him a treat whether they want it or not “nS? 

if they wan. to breathe, to enjoy [geniepen] a, , he same t.me^whlcMs 
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(Kant 1987: §53, my emphasis) 

Here, in Kant's text, liberty is understood in terms of privacy, of private 
space, of the sphere ot detachment, of distance, of separation, of intactness 
and inviolability established and maintained by an individual Liberty is 
security from the influence of others. The private space surrounding the 
individual is also the space of the liberty of enjoyment, of the freedom of 
enjoying and having pleasure according to one's own taste, without being 
bothered or interrupted by others, without having to share one's enjoyment 
with anyone, and without having to share, or take part in the enjoyment of 
others against will. 

To go further still, it could be said that the privacy of the private space 
is also what determines the liberty of private ow nership, including the liberty 
of using one’s property, of consuming it in privacy; that is, separately and 
in separation. From the same basis as separation, distance—and the 
detachment of private space around the individual—also emanates 
the liberty of transactions, of contracts in general, all of which belong to the 
basic liberties of liberalism. 

Why is sound, then, inimical to liberty (and non-urban)? Evidently, the 
danger is to be found in the nature of sound as an event, as movement 
that spreads, that extends its influence regardless of the reasoning and 
choices of the agents involved. The sound is transition and transgression of 
the borderlines, from the inside to the outside, from one to the other(s), 
crossing the lines contingently, beyond the governance and calculation of 
any agent. The question is of the voice, or the sound ot who or whatever, 

imposing itself upon whoever. .. 

With such characterizations, there is also the obvious juxtaposition with 
vision, and the perception of visual phenomena, which are a PP^"‘> "j?*? 
susceptible to being governed by will, and much more co P 
•He liberty of the subject, when it comes to the direction of attention. to 
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Sound (just like a smell, actually) is constantly relating bodies to each 
other, is relentlessly generating contacts beyond the will of individuals. 
Referring again to Kant, sound spreads, and its contingent imposing itself 
does not only relate bodies to each other, does not only generate contacts 
between alien, anonymous bodies in the limited sense, but also between 
minds What is most significant, and apparently most perilous to liberty, 
is the contingent spreading and imposing ot pleasures and enjoyments 
between subjects, through the "non-urban" media of sound and smell. 
Through sound, enjoyments become shared between a plurality of persons, 
amongst a multitude. Or. to be still more specific, sound makes us 
share, take, and give part, and participate contingently, inevitably, and 
compellingly. in our pleasures and enjoyments. Via my ears, but also her/his 
ears, the other intrudes and takes part in what should be my enjoyment. 
Sound and hearing do not recognize the right of ow nership over enjoyments; 
they resist the propemess and the property-form of them. 

A sound as such is already enough to compromise, to violate the liberty of 
ownership, the sort of sovereign liberty of the owner to decide over 
her property. Both sound and the ear essentially threaten to take away the 
liberty of being alone, of being in detachment and separation, inside 
the empty private space, in the private enjoyment of one’s possessions. 
By the contingent and compulsive relating, associating, sharing, and parti¬ 
cipation between anonymous strangers, it can be also argued that sound and 
hearing are. at their very' basis, violations against the liberty of contract, 


against the contractual model of founding inter-subjective relations. They 
are a sensual transference of property and “propemess" in a non-contractual 
manner. This is how the "auditory-sonorous" becomes a problem in the 
framework of liberal governmentality, or even something like the non-liberal 
sensual modality par excellence. 


3 Voices of care, friendship 
and parresia 


Care of the self and the interior voice 

m the ^ ° f th . e 1980 \ the years preceding his death, Foucault’s 
project was to develop the ideas of care of the self (epimeleia heautou ), art of 
living C tekhne ton biou\ as well as the ethics and aesthetics of existence. 
Next, we will see that the auditory-sonorous” event has its roles in this 
framework as well. It will turn out that Foucault did not abandon 
his interest m auditory-sonorous power, one that we have discovered as early 
as the beginning of the 1960s, but tackled the issue again in relation to the 
most central themes of his early 1980s thought. 

We will not focus on evaluating the accuracy of the readings Foucault 
presents on the corpus Greco-Roman philosophy, above all Stoic, Cynic, 
and Epicurean. (For the criticism of Foucault’s interpretation, targeted 
among other things at his tendency to aestheticize, see a review essay by 
Pierre Hadot [1992].)' Instead, the aim is to show how Foucault, using 
the corpus of ancient philosophy, elaborates an interesting idea on the 
tensed constellation of resistance and power, with the care for the self and 
logos on one side, and the event of sound on the other. 

As the background, we should keep in mind that Foucault is particularly 
interested in ancient Greco-Roman philosophy as a practice and exercise, 
and as an art of living, having life or existence as such as its “materia” that 
it forms, shapes, and modifies, rather than contemplates. Philosophy, in 
this sense, is the practice and art of creating a manner or way of existing, 
a style or a form of life. The task is to make one’s life into a "work of art 
that is beautiful and good. In this sense, there is no significant difference 
here between “good” and “beautiful.” Th.s is the kernel m Foucault;i idea 
of the unity between ethics (as self-relation, *1^"’ ^ ascet,cs) ’ 
and aesthetics (Foucault 2001c: 405-6; 2001b: 12 , • choice is 

Foucault states very explicitly that ^^“^eUcal-ethical creation 
nothing less than a necessary condition from exis , e ntialist philo- 

of self. However, he wants to distance account from Sartre, is 

sophy, by suggesting that what distmguis es foun daiion of freedom, 

above all Sartre’s attempts to set authentic y 



